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Vouume III. 


She Gonvers of Nature. 


ERUPTION OF KILAUEA, 


{The Rev. Mr. Coan, one of the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, 
has furnished for the Missionary Herald a highly graphic description 
of the fate eruption of the volcano on the island of Hawaii. It is 
unparalleled in modern times, except by the phenomena of the vol- 
eanic region of Central America, lately visited by Messrs. Stephens 
and Catherwood, but of which little is known, owing to the barba- 
rism of the inhabitants. ] 


Tuoven my letter is already long, I cannot close it without 
saying a word respecting the late volcanic eruption in Puna, 
onthis island. At the time this eruption took place we were 
all absent from Hilo to attend the general meeting at Oabu, 
a circumstance which I much regret, as it deprived us of a 
view of the most splendid and awful part of the scene. 
Since our return from Oahu I have made a pretty thorough 
exploration of the tract of country where the eruption oc- 
curred, having found its soutce, and traced the stream 
through most of its windings to the sea. Some of the prin- 
cipal facts which have been collected from credible testimony 
and personal observation I will now give you. For several 
years past the great crater of Kilauea has been rapidly fill- 
ing up by the rising of the superincumbent crust, and by the 
frequent gushing forth of the molten sea below. {[n this 
manner the great basin below the black ledge, which has 
been computed from three to five hindred feet deep, was long 
since filled up by the ejection and cooling of successive 
masses of the fiery fluid. ‘These silent eraptions continued to 
occur at intervals, until the black ledge was repeatedly over- 
flowed, each cooling and forming a new layer from two fee 
thick and upwards, until the whole area of the. r was 
filled up, at least fifty feet above the original black ledge, 
and thus reducing the whole depth of the crater to less than 
nine hundred feet. This process of filling up continued till 
the latter part of May, 1840, when, as many natives testify, 
the whole area of the crater became one entire sea of igni- 
fluous matter, raging like old ocean when lashed into fary 
by a tempest. For several days the fire raged with fearful 
intensity, exhibiting a scene awfully terrific. The in‘uriated 
waves sent up infernal sounds, and dashed with such mad- 
dening energy against the sides of the awful caldrm as to 
shake the solid earth above, and to detach huge -misses of 
overhanging rocks, which, leaving their ancient beds, plunged 
into the fiery gulf below. Soterrific was the scene that no 
one dared to approach near it, and travellers on the main 
road, which led along the verge of the crater, feding the 
ground tremble beneath their feet, fled and passed by at a 
distance. I should be inclined to discredit these stitements 
of the natives, had I net since been to Kilauea anil exam- 
ined it minutely with these reports in view. Every appear- 
ance, however, of the crater, confirms these reports. Every 
thing in thecaldronis new. Not a particle of it remtins as it 
was when I last visited it. All has been melted down and 
recast. All is new. The whole appears like a razing sea 
whose waves had been suddenly solidified while in he most 
violent agitation. 

Having stated something of the appearance of th great 
crater for several days previous to the disgorgemen of its 
fiery contents, [ will now give a short history of the emption 
itself. I say short, because it would require a volime to 
give a full and minute detail of all the facts in the cae. 

On the 30th of May the people of Puna observed he ap- 
pearance of smoke and fire in the interior, a mounkinous 
and desolate region of that district. Thinking that ne fire 
might be the burning of some jungle, they wok little notice 
of it until the next day, Sabbath, when the meetingsof the 
different villages were thrown into confusion by suddén and 
grand exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and feaful as 
to leave them no room to doubt the cause of the pjenom- 
enon. The fire augmented daring the day and night but it 
did not seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. 4} were! 
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in consternation, as it was expected that the molten flood 
would pour itself down from its height of four thousand feet 
to the coast, and no one knew to what point it would flow, or 
what devastation would attend its fiery course. On Monday, 
June Ist, the stream began to flow off in a north-easterly 
direction, and on the following Wednesday, June 3d, at even- 
ing, the burning river*reached the sea, having averaged 


about half a mile an hour in its progress. The rapidity of 
the flow was very unequal, being modified by the inequal- 
ities of the surface over which the stream passed. Some- 


times it is supposed to have moved five miles an hour, and 


at other times, owing to obstructions, making no apparent 
progress, except in filling up deep valleys, and in swelling 


over or breaking away hills and precipices. 


But I will return to the source of this eraption. This is 
in a forest, and in the bottom of an ancient wooded crater 


about four hundred feet deep, and probably eight miles east 
from Kilauea. 


attempted it, no one except myself has reached the spot. 
From Kilauea to this place the lava flows in a subterranean 


gallery, probably at the»depth of a thousand feet, but its 
coursecan be distinctly traced all the way by the rending of 
the-crast of the earth into innumerable fissures, and by the 
ethission of smoke, steam and gases. The eruption in this 
old crateris small, and from this place the stream disappears 


again, for the distance of a mile or two, when the lava again 
gushed up, and spread over an area of abvut fifty acres. 


Again it passes under ground for two or three miles, when it 
re-appears itf another old wooded ¢rater, consuming the for- 
ars,||s' 


est, and partly filling ap the basin, more it di 
and fowiig*a a sa eredoean chime ; tracks and 


the earth, opening fissures from six inches taten or twelve 
feet in width, and sometimes splitting the trunk of a tree so 


exactly that its legs stand astride at the fissure. At some 
places it is impossible to trace the subterranean stream on 
account of the impenetrable thicket under which it passes. 


After flowing under ground. several miies, perhaps six or 


eight, it-again broke out like an overwhelming flood, and 
sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, and every thing before 
it, rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, leap- 
ing-.a precipice. of forty or fifty feet, it poured itself in one 


vast cataract of fire into the deep below, with loud detona- 
tions, fearful hissings, and a thousand unearthly and inde- 


scribable sounds. 

Imagine to yourself a river of fused minerals, of the 
breadth and depth of Niagara, and of deep gory red, falling 
in one emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into the ocean. 
The scene, as described by eye witnesses, was terribly sub- 
lime. Two mighty agencies in collision. Two antagonist 
and gigantic forces in contact, and producing effects on a 
scale inconceivably grand. The.atmosphere in all directions 
was filled with ashes, spray, gases, &c., while the burning 


lava, as it fell into the water, was shivered into millions of 


minute particles, and being thrown back into the air, fell in 
showers of sand onall. the surrounding country. The coast 
was extended into the sea for a quarter of a mile, and a 
pretty sand-beach and a new cape were formed. Three bills 
of scoria and sand were also formed in the sea, the lowest 
about two hundred and the highest about three hundred 
feet. 

For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself into the 
sea with little abatement. Multitudes of fishes were killed, 
and the waters of the ocean were heated for twenty miles 
along the coast. The breadth of the stream, where it fell 
into the sea, is about half a mile, but inland it varies from 
one to four or five miles in width, conforming itself, like a 
river, to the face of the country over which it flowed. In- 
deed, if you can imagine the Mississippi, converted into 
liquid fire, of the consistency of {used iron, and moving on- 
‘ward, sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly: now widen- 


The region being uninhabited and covered 
with a thicket, it was some.time before the place was discov- 
ered, and up to this time, though several: foreigners have 
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ing into &,sea, and anon rushing through a narrow defile, 
winding its way through mighty forests and ancient soli- 
tudes, you will get ome idea of the spectacle here exhibited. 
The depth of the stream will probably vary from ten to two 
hundred feet, according to the inequalities of the surface 
over which it passed. During the flow, night was converted 
into day in all Eastern Hawaii. The light rose and spread 
like the morning upon the mountains, and its glare was seen 
6n the opposite side of the island. It was distinctly visible 
for more than one hundred miles at sea ; and at the distance 
of forty miles fine print could be read at midnight. The 
brilliancy of the light was like a blazing firmanent, and the 
scene is said to have been one of unrivalled sublimity. 

The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to the sea 
is about forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty-five miles 
from Hilo station. The ground over which it flowed, de- 
scends at the rate of one hundred feet to the mile. The 
crust is now cooled, and may be traversed with care, though 
scalding steam, pungent gases, and smoke are still emitted 
in many places. 

In pursuing my way for nearly two days over this mighty 
slumbering mass, I was more and more impressed at ever 
step with the wonderful scene. Hills had been melted do 
like wax: favines and deep valleys had been filled; and 
majestic forests had disappeared like a feather in the flames. 
In some places the molten stream parted and flowed in sep- 
arate channels for a considerable @istance, and then reunit- 
ing, formed islands of various sizes, from one to fifty acres, 
with trees still standing, but seared and blighted by the in- 
tense heat. ; . 

On the outer edge of the lava, where the stream was more 

low, an heat ement, and onste ere of course 





hallow, and } 

the liquid’ mass Gooled soonest, the trees -w ae tows, 
like grass before the seythe, and left charred, crisped, smoul- 
dering, and only half consumed, As the lava flowed around 
the trunks of large trees on the outskirts of the stream, the 
melted mass stiffened and consolidated before the trunk was 
consumed, and when this was effected, the top of the tree 
fell and lay unconsumed on the-crust, while the hole which 
marked the place of the trank, remains almest as smooth 
and perfect as the calibre of a cannon. These holes are 
innumerable, and I found them to measure from ten to forty 
feet deep, but as 1 remarked before, they are in the more 
shallow parts of the lava, the trees being entirely consumed 
where it was deeper. During the flow of this eruption, the 
great crater of Kilanea sunk about three hundred feet, and her 
fires became nearly extinct, one lake only, out of many, being 
left active in this mighty caldron. This, with other facts 
which have been named, demonstrates that the eruption was 
the disgorgement of the fires of Kilauea. The open lake in 
the old crater is at present intensely active, and the fires are 
increasing, as is evident from the glare visible at our station, 
and from the testimony of visiters. 

During the early part of the eruption, slight and repeated 
shocks of earthquake were felt, for several successive days, 
near the scene of action. These shocks were not noticed 
at Hilo. °* 

Through the directing hand of a kind Providence, no 
lives were lost, and but little property was consumed during 
this amazing flood of fiery ruin. The ‘stream passed over 
an almost uninhabited desert. A few little hamlets were 
consumed, and a few plantations were destroyed ; but the 
inhabitants, forewarned, fled and escaped. During the pro- 
gress of the eruption, some of the people in Puna spent most 
of their time in prayer and religious meetings, some flew in 
consternation from the face of the all-devouring element, 
others wandered along its margin, marking with idle cari- 
osity its daily progress, while another class still coolly pur- 
saed their usual vocations, unawed by the burning fury as 
it rolled along within a mile of their doors. It was literally 
true that they ate, drank, bought, sold, planted, and builded, 
apparently indifferent to the roar of consuming forests, the 
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sight of devouring fire, the startling detonations, the hissing i ies ever looked beyond the flowery margins of his Eden, ||whose sweeping waves meet in noisy confusion, tending 
fairest barks and heaving them wrecks, upon the shore. 


of escaping steam, the rending of the earth, the shivering||he beholds society as through the deceptive medium of a 
and melting of gigantic rocks, the raging and dashing of the||kaleidoscope. Stories of the nursery and warped descrip- “ The wheels of time work heavily ; 
fiery waves, the bellowings, the murmurings, the unearthly ||tions of books have given and tinctured his notions of the He marvels day by day 


mutterings coming up from a burning deep. world. He thinks his only task is to step forth and to as- 7 ilies wanna oro life 


They went carelessly on amid the rain of ashes, sand, and}/sume honors, fascinating to his ambition—to gather in / . ; 
fiery scintillations, gazing vacantly on the fearful and ever|/shining wealth —to receive love, bewitching to his prurient Such is the knowledge that brings not happiuess — such 
varying appearance of the atmosphere, marky, black, livid,||fancy, and thus all seems glowing, alluring, and easy of at- the ignorance that is often the source of bliss. In view of 
blazing, the sudden rising of lofty pillars of flame, the up-|/tainment. Poor, fond fool! Why does he not reflect that the above truths, the best philosophy is to keep from the 
ward curling of ten thousand columns of smoke, and their|/others also demand and desire the same possessions, feelings minds of youth too early a knowledge of the world, lest 
majestic roll in dense, dingy, lurid or parti-colored clouds.|/and exertionsin their behalf — thus preclude disappointment? benevolence and every generous feeling be annihilated, ere 
All these moving phenomena were regarded by them as aj} To the other, the world-worn man, toil, weariness, lassi- they be strengthened by age or sanctioned by principle. Be- 
full of a shower, or the running of a brook ; while to others||tade and change but of woes, seem to compose life. fore the trial of the world must ‘ep ite and its knowledge be 
they were as tokens of a burning world, the departing hea-||He feels his heart hardened — his thoughts dragged down familiar, let the young be taught in the pares lessons of 
vens, and a coming Judge. from their exalting flights and chained to a jagged promon- morality and religion —be prepared for evil under every 

I will just remark here, that while the stream was flowing||tory where rapacious vultures continually hover, in search ||8"'S; and — to avoid adding one to the selfish crowd 
it might be approached within a few yards on the windward/|of prey. He has obtained knowledge, — his reward is a fur- which throngs life’s busy mart. Let them be awed with 
side, while at the leeward no one could live within the dis-|| rowed brow, a scornful lip, and visions that bring not happi- faith sig Providence — energy to struggle and expectation te 
tance of many miles, on account of the smoke, the impreg-||ness. The veil is removed from his eyes, and he knows of fight his way through the ranks, to the last, and in torn, 
nation of the atmosphere with pungent and deadly gases,||the strife for gain and honor —of the dust raised by the like others before him, to die — be decently Jaid out in a 
and the fiery showers, which were constantly descending, and||stern combatants in the world’s arena — of the bite of mal- white shroud — placed in a coffin with his wan face turned 
destroying all vegetable life. ice — of the secret sting of envy and slander, and his soal is ||*©W2"ds the sky — be looked upon by a few moistened and 

During the progress of the descending stream it would||sickened by the truth. Selfishness, pride and hatred he has ||™#"Y dfy eyes, and then to be heaped upon with the church- 
often fall into some fissure, and forcing itself into apertures|| witnessed, and the persecutions of which he has experienced, || ard mould. J. LS. 
and massive rocks, and even hillocks and extended plats of{|till example has become infection. The glory has departed Washington College. 

round, and lifting them from their ancient beds, bear them||from the face of the sun; no longer the dew upon flowers 
wie all their smn learincabae mass of soil, trees, &c., on its}|remind him of diamonds, but tears; the hills, reflecting the Selec t wale 8, 
A DULL MAN’S OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 
From “ Memoirs of a Flirt.” 


























































viscous and livid bosom, like a raft on the water. When|/red light of the rising morn, and the valley decked with 
the fased mass was sluggish, it had a gory appearance like|| green and the beautiful hues of plants, have no longer a 
clotted blood, and when it was active it resembled fresh and||charm, but seem mere collections of dirt, covered like the 
clotted blood mingled and thrown into violent agitation.|| foul heart of man with a fair exterior. His heart lies cold 
Sometimes the flowing lava would find a subterranean gal-||in his bosom ; it scarcely beats, or if it quick impels the poi- 
lery, diverging at right angles from the main channel, and/|soned blood, it is but to feel keenly — for himself. He re- 
pressing into it would flow off unobserved, till meeting with|| jects sympathy, for it is the veil of insidious design or selfish 
some obstruction in its dark passage, when by its expansive|| hope; he has lost, one by one, the cheering visions of his 
force it would raise the crust of the earth into a dome-like|| youth; he shuts up his heart, or opens it te gold, and thus 
hill of fifteen or twenty feet in height, and then bursting this|| he has become a cold, calculating, wise man. 

shell, pour itself out ia a fiery torrent around. A man whoj| Such is the reward of his wisdom. How was he before 
was standing at considerable distance from the main stream, || he had learned the thorny ways of the world —as he just 
and intensely gazing on the absorbing scene before him,||stepped upon th bustling stage of life? That grey-haired 
found himself suddenly raised to the height of ten or fifteen||man was once a fair-haired, sunny-featured boy. Smiles 
feet above the common level around him, and he had just||ran over his face, yet wet with tears, like the rainbow over 
time to escape from his dangerous position ‘when the earth||the arch of the showery heavens. Forty years ago, hig 
opened where he stood, and a siream of fire gushed out. severest trials were at school ; his knowledge of the business jt 


ns || Of |ife was that of the routine of scholastic forms; his insight 





Or all the matter-of-fact, staight-forward people, Dr. Drink- 
water was the most obtuse. In spite of all that was going 
on, in defiance of looks, and compliments, and hints, the 
doctor neither saw nor heard any thing extraordinary, and 
was quite surprised when his neighbors asked information 
from him upon the match Miss Partington was going to 
make. It never occurred to his unsuspicious soul that Sir 
James Langham’s sudden visit should be connected with 
matrimony. “To be sure Sir James dined there every day, 
and so on,” he told Miss Bates, ‘‘ but he saw nothing, and 
thought nothing : if he gave the subject any consideration 
at all, he supposed it might be one of Miss Louisa’s flirta- 
ions, but he had no right to say even that.” 

Yet Sir James Langham’s courtship had to affect a pow- 





BBR into haman nature, was only into the gay and friendly hearts|jerfal event, and carry fire and sword into the doctor’s heart. 
Org; caval & RS. of his mates. Anxious care guarded him from every evil ;||The moment he was completely assured Miss Partington 
tenderness nursed him when ill; disinterested love labored || was engaged, and Sir James off to town to complete arrange- 

TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE,—NO. IX, for his benefit; a parent’s partial eyes smiled on the weak||ments for his matriage — that moment changed the aspect 


of things to Mary and Dr. Drinkwater. He had several 
twitches of gout in every limb; his knee grew stiff, his el- 
bows were all pulsation, and his right hand was consigned 
to its flannel bag. Miss Bates heard the whole business 
from Jenkins; his master he thought, would be. a gveek in 
his room, for the attack was sharper than usual. Miss Bates 
had a remark for every one. ‘A pretty beau to dangle 
after Miss Vansittart, when he was one day alive, and dead 
the next.” 

Dr. Drinkwater came to life again, however, and was 
“dangling after Miss Vansittart” before Miss Bates was 
aware of it. He.came in two days to his arm-chair close by 
Mary’s work-table, and, though he was in my eyes a “sad 
sober dog,” after the discipline of the two previous days, he 
was to Mary an object of powerful interest, and she sat lis- 
tening te that voice which had not soothed her ear for many 
hours. 

I was glad to drive with Miss Partington to Gloucester 
and dissipate my dullness among the hats and caps in Miss 
Lovell’s show room. During our drive much was transpiring 
at home. 

Dr. Drinkwater sat in silence for some time, pondering 
things in his inmost soul. His meditation strack Mary as 
somewhat singular. 

“ You are still poorly, I fear, doctor ?” 

“T have had a severe attack, Miss Mary, and I feel as if 
[I should be worse shortly.” 

« Ol, I hope not.” 

“ Any mental agitation is sure to bring on gout, and I 

have teen disturbed lately a good deal.” 

Mart looked at him in pity. “Nothing, I hope, of conse- 
quence; you must not allow yourself to be disturbed ; noth- 


Teworance is often the source of bliss —of elevated and|| efforts of his budding powers and encouraged them at every 
pure feeling. We are too prone to ascribe happiness to|/developement. He thought the world was as his home. 
knowledge in a general sense, and especially, to that knowl-/| He had clashed with the interest of no one, and therefore 
edge which frequently destroys the pleasant and innocent|| had not tasted the bitter draught of opposition, hatred and 
illusions of the mind —the knowledge of the world. Bulwer| persecution. With a heart generous, untried, and warm 
has said beautifully, “ Nine times out of ten, it is over the|| with the rich, red blood of universal benevolence, he resolved 
Bridge of Sighs that we pass the narrow gulf from youth to! to seek his fortune in the motley avd crowded world —to 
manhood.” The effacing of youthful impressions concern- | enter and partake from the well-stocked bazaar of life — to 
ing life often constitates this “ Bridge of Sighs.” The expe-| play a high and honorable part among men. Expecting no 
rience of nearly all proves this true —especially of those. disappointment — elate with hope — joyous with the novelty 

whose fine minds lead them to learn philosophy from the, of adventurous enterprize — unacquainted with the selfish- 
world, and to despise the mean arts and vulgar exertions by | ness of humanity — unprepared for the obstacles to his ad- 
which individuals rise in society. Men toil night and day, vancement, and expecting every thing from human benevo- 
to obtain wisdom ; if they succeed in their object, they find | lence, he, ardent, rushed into the world ;— but only to be 
that it is a fearful acquisition, too often destroying the| stung with disappointment — to experience crushed hopes — 
brightest charms of life and exhibiting the world as a serile) to have his best feelings repelled, withering to his sanguine 
desert. To imaginative minds, such knowledge may be| heart, and to find that friendship is warm and long accord- 
power, but it is not therefore always happiness, and such) ing to the quality and depth of the purse. At first the young 
are the very ones most prone to contemplate the world either|| and interesting stranger was welcomed — for his friendship 
as an elysium or a hell. There is bat one kind of wisdom|| might be of use — his power might be a good instrament to 
which can ensure comfort, and that is educed from Holy) promote selfish aims — his influence answer secret purposes, 
Writ. Ignorance of the selfishness and depravity of per and thus, while there was a hope of his cheap services, he 
nature, and of the stern realities of life, if it does not confer! was praised, flattered, caressed and cajoled. Thus far, he 
happiness, protects the heart from many a feeling of hips) found the world like home, nor did he suspect the rottenness 
and misanthropy. The young fancy, unchecked by me around. 
irritating rein of daily experience in active life, revels with| But he takes his stand, and in turn, makes his demands 
bright forms of benevolence and piety in gay and beantifull on men ; the tide begins to turn, and he finds that instead 
scenes, and the heart, unpierced by arrows of the sorrow|/of being wafted smoothly on over the shining surface, he 
which is in the world, delights in those visions as only fore-|| must now tug at the oar for advancement. With a manly 
tastes of reality. courage, he bears up awhile, under the effort. But every 

flow the views of life, possessed by the young, differ from|| day offers new lessons of the difficulties of his course. Care 
those held by the experienced and callous worldling! To! crowds on trouble, and on trouble comes weariness and sink- 
the one, the world is a flower garden, and every delicate) ings of his eagie spirit. The waves run high, yet he tugs||ing wrong at the Grange, surely, with Jenkins in the midst.” 
é D bad, but send up a grateful fragrance on. Worried by the strife and toil, he glances around, andj} “Is jot Miss Partington engaged to Sir James Langham ?” 

r in the precious gift of existence. I lieorie that, anwarily, le is out on a dark and boisterous sea,!l “ Tobe sure; surely doctor, you found that out the first 
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day Sir James dined here — you who are so quick at making 
discoveries.” 

Poor Mary! she had made a surprising discovery herself: 
she had found out the doctor’s quickness, when no mole 
could be more blind to what was passing around him. 

« Indeed, I did not suspect anything ; but he has managed 
it very quietly, as those things should be managed. He is 
a happy man.” 

“ Any one must be happy with dear Anne, she is so kind 
and good. ” 

“ He has no gout to plague her with.” Dr. Drinkwater’s 
cheeks became scarlet as the words escaped him. 

“ Nay, doctor, you don’t suppose that had any influence 
upon Anne. You don't do her the injustice to think a little 
gout would have altered her sentiments. You don’t know 
Anne, Dr. Drinkwater. 

“T should think gout was very disagreeable to ladies,” 
said the doctor, sofily approaching his chair somewhat nearer 
to Mary. 

“ Not the least,” replied Mary, with warmth; “do you 
think women so lost to pity and kindness, as to object toa 
good man because he has a little gout ! —the very reason 
why he has greater claims upon the affections. No, Dr. 
Drinkwater, you do injustice to Anne, in supposing that she 
would have objected to a little gout in Sir James.” 

“ All ladies may not think with her, Miss Mary,” sighed 
the doctor. 

“You are alluding to foolish gadflies,” said Mary, with 
increasing warmth, “not to really rational women. Look 
at Lady Morton; does she ever treat Sir William as if she 
considered him a nuisance? Are they not laughing always 
together most good-humoredly? A woman of principle 
never finds a man she loves less agreeable because he can- 
not hop about like a monkey.” 

‘You would be patient and forbearing with a husband, 
Miss Mary, should he prove gouty!”’ This was pronounced 
in accents of humblest harmony. 

“I would not marry if I did not love him, and -gout is 
surely nocrime. A marcannot be less upright or worthy 
because he has attacks of the gout. No—that would tell 
very ill for a woman’s affection.” 

“ Then, Miss Mary, will you scorn me if I say I love you, 
and ask you to— marry — a gouty man?” . 

The doctor had done his “ possible,” and sat aghast at his 
own boldness. 

Mary was caught in the trap. She had defended her own 
position most innocently ; what had she to say in reply to 
the doctor’s home question? Mary was not a timid person : 
your quiet ones have generally a fund of philosophy to assist 
them in emergencies. Mary was taken by surprise, it is 
true, but she felt her own sentiments had drawn the proposal. 
She fairly laughed. 

‘¢‘ What makes you think of matrimony so suddenly, Dr. 
Drinkwater?” 

ier playful laugh and gentle tone did not drive her lover 
to extremity. He colored deep crimson, but he also smiled. 

“TI envied Sir James Langham, Miss Mary, and when I 
saw he had won a wife so quietly, 1 thought I would try my 
lack ; but I do not think I could have ventured to offer my- 
self, if you had not spoken kindly of the gout.” 

“ When did you first think of me, Doctor Drinkwater?” 

‘Four years ago 1 wished to have you for my wife, but I 
thought you would be disgusted, therefore while I was silent 
I could enjoy your society. I don’t know how I came to 
propose! It was yourself who led me on, Miss Mary.” 

“For shame, doctor! you have been trifling four years 
with me, and then assert I propose to you, or something 
very like it.” 

*] am sure we will be very comfortable at the Grange,” 
said her lover, “and we’ve managed it so quietly, not a sou) 
will suspect us.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Mary, smiling. “What do you 
fancy people have been saying these two years, while you 
have seated yourself in silence at our fireside ?” 

“ Heaven bless me!” said the doctor, “they must have 
thought it strange ; but Jenkins never said a word to me, 
and I was sure you would refuse me —I forgot remarks 
Perhaps we shall marry this spring, Mary 
How pleasant it is to call you Mary comfortably — Miss 
Mary was so very precise.” 

Mary and Dr. Drinkwater sat chatting together like man 
and wife. After the dreadful words had been spoken, and 
not received disdainfully, they sat together exactly as a, 
had long been accustomed to sit, 








































Mary netied, and the doctor talked of the Grange, “ and 
the pleasure of being a benedict, just to sit comfortable to- 
gether as they were now doing.” 

The poor doctor must suffer for his extraordinary success. 
The fear, the effort, the flurry of being extremely happy, 
must tell upon his constitution. He returned to the Grange 
to dress and join us at dinner ; out Jenkins was despatched 
to inform us his master was attacked violently in his shoul- 
der and both feet. He had gone to bed, but hoped to be out 
next day. Poor Mary, how provoking! 
Miss Bates said — one day alive, and dead the next. 

We had now to sit in judgment upon Mary’s case; it 
seemed to rain marriages, though this latter transaction had 
been long anticipated ; sooner or later it was evident Mary 
was born to be Mrs. Drinkwater ; it only astonished the doc- 
tor and Mary themselves. 








Select Poetep. 


CONTEMPT. 


WILLIS. 





BY WN. P. 





Ihave unlearned contempt. It is the sin 

That is engendered earliest in the soul, 

And doth beset it like a poison worm 
Feeding on all its beauty. As it steals 

Intu the bosom, you may see the light 

Of the clear, heavenly eye grow cold and dim, 
And the fine upright glory of the brow 

Cloud with mistrust, and the unfettered lip, 
That was as free and changeful as the wind, 
Even in sadness redolent with love, 

Curied with the iciness of constant scorn. 

It eats into the mind till it pollutes 

All its pure fountains. Feeling, reason, taste, 
Breathe of its chill corruption. Every sense 
That could convey a pleasure is benumbed, 
And the bright human being, that was made 
Full of rich warm affections, an? with power 
To look through all things lovely up to God, 
Is changed into a cold and doubting fiend, 
With but one use for reason — to despise! 

Oh! if there is one law above the rest, 
Written in wisdom — if there is a word 
That [ would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsunn’d temper of a child — 

If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of 11i— tis human lover” 

God has made nothing worthy of contempt. 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has ita peculiar meaning, and will stand 

When man’s best monuments have passed away. 
The law of Heaven is love, and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion, and profaned 

To its unholy uses through all time, 

Still the eternal principle is pure: 

And in these deep affections that we feel 


. Omnipotent within us, we but see 


The lavish measure in which love is given ; 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 

For every bird that sings above his head, 

And every creature feeding on the hills, 

And every tree and flower and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love: 
And how they err, who, in a world like this, 
Find any thing to hate but human pride. 


THE WIND-HARP. 
Lyrg of the wild wind! sweetly art thou blending 
Passion and pathos in thy mystic tones ; 
And, over thee a weary brow is bending, 


As through thy quivering chords the night-breeze moans. 


And, as [ listen to thy sad, sweet numbers, 
And bid thee charm the storm within that dwells, 
Methinks, in mine own heart the harp-string silumbers, 
And, roused by feeling, into music swells. 


Fitful and sad the low-voiced zephyr sighing 
Wakens the spirit in thy silent strings; 

Dream-like it rises, swelling, lingering, dying, — 
Till almost soars the soul upon its wings. 


Thou hast a varied song, sweet harp of heaven! 
A proud, majestic chant when tempests rave; 

And oh, the touching tenderness that’s given, 
When ecarce a ripple curls the moonlit wave ! 


Thou hast a glad and gleeful song at morning, 
When through the fotest-boughs the breezes play ; 
When bird, and wind, and biossom hail the dawning, 
Thy anthem rises on its heavenward way. 


And, seraph-harp! thou hast a. strain of sorrow ; 
A strain full welcome in the hour of wo; 
The broken heart no sadder voice can borrow, 
Than that which from thy silken strings doth flow. 


It was exactly as 
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Harp of the heart! unrivaled are the treasures 
That softly slumber on thy haunted chords; 
Oh, there’s a pathos in thy magic measures ~ 
More choicely eloquent thap choicest words! » 
Thou spirit of the wind ; thou weird enchantress! 
Whether the monarch of the storm f hail, 
Or, of the evening zephyr gentle empress, 
Harmonious evermore is thy wild wail. 


Farewell! farewell! it were a vain endeavor 
Of all thy matchless minstrelsy {o tell ; — 

Peal on! unechoed and unequalled ever, — 
Thou wizard of the wind, farewell, farewell! 


[Louisville Journal. 
eee 


 Parie ties. 


IMPUDENCE PUNISHED, 
Never was a piece of impudence more beautifully reward- 
ed than yesterddy, in a case which came under our especial 
observation. We record it forthe benefit of the rising gen- 
eration, as well as for the benefit of the generation which 
has already risen; for a neater rebuke was never yet admin- 
istered since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. About 
6 o’clock last evening two bucks, well known about town for 
their very “free and easy” deportment, were seen strolling 
upon St. Charles street, near Tivoli circle. They were evi- 
dently in search of an adventure, if one could be permitted 
to judge from the manner in which they surveyed every 
house they passed, as well as every person they met, females 
especially, . The conclusion to which we arrived was, that 
they had managed at the dinner table to deposite an extra 
quantity of wine where Tom Moore (poor Paddy Power, 
“De you see that vest, Mr. Wadt?’’) kept his heart, vide- 
licit, beneath their vests. At length they met a lady who 
seemed to suspect before she reached them that their object 
was to gaze into her face, and, as she approached them she 





the gentlemen (?) had passed her. 

“I say, Jack,” said one of them with a genteel hiccough, 
“did you see her face ?”’ 

“No, I didn’t, did you?” 

“No, bata should like to, shouldo’t you? How like a 
Juno she steps off, and what a beautifully-shaped woman she 
is; isn’t she?” 

“ Fine, apon my soul; I'm bound to see her face ; there’s 
nothing like boldness, rl go and show her my handkerchief 
and ask her if she han’t dropped it.’ . 

“Capital! take mine ; it’s a better one, cost me seventy- 
five dollars a dozen; it hasn’t been taken from my pocket 
before.” 

Jack took the nicely folded and perfumed handkerchief, 
and hastened after the lady, now nearly a square in ad- 
vance. 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” auld Jack, hat off, “I think 
you dropped this.” 

The lady cast upon him a glance from a pair of the keen- 
est black eyes in the world, dropped half a courtesy, took 
the handkerchief, and with a freezing “thank you sir,” 
walked quietly upon her way. The smile, so exquisitely 
composed, which rested upon her lips as she tripped down 
the street, was a perfect diaphragm-convulsor. The poor 
beau stood for a moment as though thunder-struck ; but a 
most hearty aed unaffected haw! haw! haw! from a rough 
fellow, who stood gazing over the paling, and had witnessed 
the entire operation, recalled him to his senses. He joined 
his companion and they hastily moved away. — New Orleans 
Picayune. 

Exrsaonvinany Tree.—In Boghes Bey’s garden at Alex- 
andria is an extraordinary fruit-tree produced by an extreme-. 
ly ingenious process. They take three seeds, the citron, the 
orange and the lemon, and carefully removing the external 
coating from both sides of one of them, and from one side 


earth. From this mixed seed springs a tree, the fruit of 
which exhibits three distinct species incladed in one rind, the 
division being perfectly visible externally, and the flavor of 
each compartment as different as if it had grown on a sepa- 
rate tree. This curious method of producing a tripartite 
fruit has been introduced by Boghos Joussuff from Smyrna, 
his native city, where it is said to have been -<iseeen from @ 
time immemorial. 
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PHoral Readings. 


AN INTERESTING ALLEGORY, 


A vine was growing beside a thrifty oak, and had just 
reached the height at which it requires support. ‘ Oak,” 
said the ivy-vine, “bend your trunk, so that you may be a 
support to me.” ‘My support,” replied the oak, “is nat- 
urally yours, and you may rely on my strength to bear you 
up; but I am too large and solid to bend. Put your arms 
around me, my pretty vine, and I will manfully support and| 
cherish you, if you have an ambition to climb, even as high 
as the clouds. While I thus hold you up, you will ornament 
my rough trunk with your pretty green leaves and shining 
scarlet berries; they will be as frontlets to my head, and I 
shall stand in the forest like a glorious warrior, with all his 
plames. We are made by the Master of life to grow to- 
gether, that by our union the weak shovid be made strong ; 
and the stronger render aid to the weaker.” ‘“ But I wish 
to grow independently,” said the vine, “why cannot you 
twine around me, and let me grow up straight, and not be a 
mere dependant on you!” ‘Nature,’ answered the oak, 
“did not so design it. It is impossible that you should grow 
to any great height alone, and if you try it, the wind and the 
rain, if not your own weight, will bring you soon to the 
ground. Neither is it proper for you to run your arms 
hither and thither among other trees; the trees will begin 
to say, ‘It is not my vine—it is a stranger—get thee) 
gone—I will not cherish thee.’ By this time thou wilt be| 
so entangled amongst the branches, that thou canst not get, 
back to the oak; and nobody will admire thee or pity empl 
“Ah, me,” said the vine, “let me escape such a destiny!” — 
and with this she twined herself around the eak, and they 


both grew and happily flourished together. 








THE MORAL LAW. 

A tawyer of eminence and ability, but an infidel and; 
notoriously profane, meeting a legal acquaintance who ois) 
a-decided Christian, told him that he had come to the deter-' 
mination of examining the evidences of the Christian reli- 






jury to life; adultery every injury to purity ; and so of the 
rest. And the moral code is closed and perfected by a com- 
mand forbidding every improper desire in regard to our 
neighbor. Now I have been thinking, Where did Moses 
get that law? I have read history —the Egyptians and 
other neighboring nations were idolators ; so were the Greeks 
and Romans; and the wisest and best of the Greeks and 
Romans never gave a code of morals like this. Where did 
Moses get this law, which surpasses the wisdom and philoso- 
phy of the most enlightened ages? He lived at a period 
comparatively barbarous, but he has given a law in which 
the learning and sagacity of all subsequent times can detect 
no flaw. Where did he get it? He could not have soared 
so far above his age as to have devised it himself. I am 
satisfied where he obtained it—it must have come from 
heaven. Iam convinced of the truth of the religion of the 
Bible.” 

Such was the issue of a careful and exact investigation of 
the divine record by one whose occupation as a lawyer, had, 
when his mind was applied toother subjects, produced habits 
of thought which eminently qualified him for such an inquiry 
as this—as soon at least as his heart, released from its 
thraldom under sin, allowed him to make it. 


STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 

Tue prejudice of dark ages, when a false aristocracy con- 
temned labor in any form as dishonorable necessity, is pass- 
ing away, and should have no place in a philosophical or re- 
publican mind. To determine a man’s position in society 
by the honest calling he follows in life, is as contrary to the 
justice of good sense, as it is tothe genius of our political 
institations. The petty distinctions of social rank, which 





have obtained in this country, excite the deserved ridicule of 
calm observers from other lands. Nothing can be more 4 asked, “Never?” And she answered, “Never!” So she 


birth place of their grandfathers ; or an assertion of superior 
nobility, by one who sells cloth in packages, over another 
who sells ribands by the yard ; or by the importer of bristles 
in hogsheads, or of hides in cargoes, over him who makes 
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HArlect Aketches. 


THE LONE WIDOW, 
A LAMENT. 

Sue was a tone wivow. What words more expressive of 
utter desolation than these? What more adapted to elicit 
the sympathy of a cold, heartless, unpitying world? The 
oak tree may spare the ivy, and the elm the vine, yet is not 
their strength diminished, though they have lost their ductile 
foliage, and the rich and purple grape. But you may not 
reverse the case, or the fragile plants are shorn of their 
comeliness ; they languish, they droop, they are trodden on 
the cold earth. 

She was a lone widow. Her staff, her support, of whom 
she had leaned so constantly, in storm,and in sunshine, was 
taken away, and she was left to battle with the world’s sor- 
rows, and deceits and vanities—alone! Her “gude” man 
was her elder, by a score of summers. He was not made of 
iron, though some folks might have thought it. He had his 
own troubles, and he sank beneath them at a good old age. 
It was a sad scene presented at his death-bed: Not a child 
looked on to witness the last moments, or to receive the last 
blessing of a parent. But she alone, the wife of his bosom, 
hung over his pillow, convulsed and sobbing. He grasped 
her hand —he raised his eyes imploringly — his lips moved— 
they uttered a few words almost inarticulate—and they were 
burdened with a request—that she would never be mar- 
ried to another. He essayed yet again to speak. To her he 
gave all his worldly goods, and they were many; and the 
condition was, that she should never be married to another. 

She consented, with a hesitancy occasioned only by choking 
sobs. For the last time, he looked up inquiringly, and he 








surd than pride of family, in people who scarcely know the||¢osed the good man’s eyes in peace. And she arrayed her- 


self in the deepest mourning, followed him decently to the 
grave, and having watered it with a flood of the bitterest 
tears, returned to her desolate house —a LONE widow. 

It was the winter time ; but not more cold is the earthly 


brushes or shoes; or by the professional man over either, | clod, than the heart bereft of its beloved. She remembered 


gion, and asked him what books on the subject he would | when he is in reality the paid servant of all. We are mew my oe ne which her good wae a gure ms ob! 
she thought it was a crying sin that widows shou pre- 


recommend him to read. “Read,” said his friend, “the 
Bible.” “ What, the very book of which I wish to ‘ascertain! 
the truth!” ‘To be sure,” said his friend, “ this is.what 
yow would do in every other case — why not in this? Read 


bers of one body, necessarily dependent upon, and contribu- 
tive to each other’s well-being. To look down upon a neigh; 
bor because his wey of serving the community differs from 
our own, is to despise ourselves. We should own no supe- 





vailed on to depart from widowhood, forgetting who lies cold 
in-Ahe_sepulchre, and to whom they had pledged their early 
love ; that they should exchange their weeds for the gor- 


the Bible itself: stady it attentively: make yourself ac-/riority bat that of age, worth and wisdom. The highest offi-|| SUS colors and butterfly robes of vanity, and go forth 
|| brides— yet not brides —a spectacle to the world. kt was 


quainted with the subject in controversy. Ascertain the, 
amount of evidence of a divine original contained in the’ 


cer of our government is entitled to honor only as he faith- 
fully ministers to the people’s good ; and for one, without 


unseemly, it was immodest. But she would never, never 


Bible itself; it will then be time to think of consulting other! any reference to parties or individuals, I can see no humilia- | !#Y.aside mex robes of mourning ; she would go down weep- 


books.” The advice seemed perfectly reasonable. “ Bat 
where would you advise me to begin ?— with the New Tes- 
tament, I suppose?” No, at the beginning: begin at! 
the beginning: begin at Genesis and go through with it.” 

An intimation from his physician that a disease he had 
upon him must within a very few years put an end to his, 
life, had, it seems, engaged him to make this inquiry, re 
it had its effect in leading him to act upon the good advice 
he had received. 

His Christian friend called upon him not long after, and 
found him pacing the floor of his room, with a countenance; 
which betokened intense interest in some important matter, | 
and asked the subject of his thoughts. ‘Ihave been read-' 
ing,” he replied, “the Moran Law.” Well, and what do 


you think of it?” “1 will tell you,” he replied, “what I! for gain, they show a liberal sympathy and a wise zeal for 





from his lost magistracy to his farm; while I rejoice that 


the native equality of the people. 


trust and deference, they must. prove themselves mentally 
and morally worthy of it. It is when, leaving behind them 
with the dust of their warehouses and workshops the thirst 


tion in the retirement of a statesman, conscious of truth,||!®8 to the grave—a Lone wipow. 


Her neighbors felt for her forlorn estate. They came to 


there is but a single step from the Log Cabin to the Capitol.'|Console hér, and to mingle their tears with hers. Their 
It proves the working like leaven of that blessed doctrine||€fforts were well meant, but unavailing. They could not 
which our fathers wrote upon the bond of our confederacy,'|St#Y the torrent of her grief. They thought time would 


* do wonders,” so they let it have fullsway. But they spoke 


Vet certainly, cultivated intelligence is, as it should be, ne- of all the good deeds of ber good man. Pleasing yet melan- 
cessary to real respectability. The mere merchant is little |°boly reminiscence! She loved to allude to the words which 
better than a common carrier, and the mere mechanic than|| be spake and to all the dear works of his hands. There he 


an animated machine, convenient and useful in supplying||{tst walked in the sweet season of youth; there he used to 
the needs and luxuries of the community. To win our||Si! when he played on the viol! But he was gone, the best 


||of men, and she was— a LONE wipow. 








When the man of God spake of the bereaved in the sacred 
desk, or when in social intercourse he clasped her hand, and 
besought her to forget her sorrows; (for he was kind and 
affectionate in- his nature, middle-aged, and unmarried ;) 


used to think. I used to.think that Moses was the leader of | social advancement ; when the wealth they may have ac- 
a horde of barbarians or banditti : and that, having @ strong’ quired is devoted not to ostentatious display, but to the pa- when he told her that He who fed the ravens, and did not 
mind, he had acquired extraordinary influence over a super- ironage of art, the furtherance of learning, science and reli-||!et @ Sparrow fall to the ground without his knowledge, would 
stitious people, and succeeded in impressing them that he gion ; and wen the-poor receive their unreluctant aid, the: take the fatherless, and the lone widow, she wept with re- 
was possessed of supernatural powers.” ‘“ But what think | stranger their cheering hospitality, and every man their|/¢0ubled violence ; and in the midst of quick coming sobs 
you now?” inquired his friend. “I have been looking,”) yindiy courtesy, that we own them as brothers in their man-|| YOU might have heard the echo of those words of bitternéss — 
he replied, “into the nature of that law. I have been trying | hood, and venerate them as fathers after their heads are||4 ONE WIDOW. : 
to see whether I can add any thing to it, or take any thing crowned with a righteous hoariness. To acquire the ele-| She fived'in her desolate house, without a friend to fill ap 
from it, so as to make it better. Sir, 1 cannot, it is perfect.” | ments of such a character some years may well be spent in||the blank which her good man’s death had occasioned. It 
He then proceeded briefly to analyze, and remark upon, |eyjivating a taste for graceful thoughts, habits of philosoph-|| ¥4S @ pleasant house and looked upon a pleasant garden. 
euch Commandment in order : shewing the perfect Teasona. | ical observation, and sound notions of Christian, political and|| There herbs, and salubrious plants, and flowers, grew in pro- 
bleness, and the comprehensive character of them all. He, economical ethics. — Dr. Bethune. fusion: but what is all the luxury of sweets to those wo 
was, as a lawyer, particularly strack with the classification of, ee eee eee mourn for the departed? Who kept those beds so clean, 
injuries to our neighbors, as there exhibited. “They are)! ALL persons given to anger are apt to dwell on the provo- that not even a weed intruded ? Her good man. Now she 
divided,” said he, “into offences against life, chastity, property''eation that they have received, and utterly forget the one had only left her ancient cat, which followed her steps when 
and character.. I notic> too that the greatest offence in each, they gave. she walked in that pleasant garden. There were those who 
class is expresslyforbidden. Thus the greatest injury to life thought she needed a protector and a friend ; and when they 
eis murder; tochastity, adultery ; to property, theft; tochar-| A more glorious victory cannot be gained oh pe he in their minds the many who could supply her need, 


acter, perjury. Now the greater offence includes, of course,|man than this — that when the injury ‘begins on his part,||they could not forbear at last remarking among themselves, 
that it was very queer she should remain — 4 Longs wipow. 





the less of the same kind. Murcer mast include every in-' the kindness should begin on ours. 
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She had a heart that was kind and benevolent, and was|/honor *he building was raised, and the custom would seem /||back to his proper station at the mill. Wear after year I 
not pnmindfal of the poor and friendless. Nor did she ever|/not uncommon in Mahometan countries. Is not this prac-|/ perfected my friendship with ‘Toby,’ the gander, and cer- 
send the needy from her door until they carried with them/jtice the origin of the tradition current among us, of the|/tainly had a share in his esteem, when, one winter, after 
the mite of a lone widow. She was not parsimonious in/||coffin of Mahomet being suspended in the air by magnetic|| being confined to the house by a severe cold, I inquired, in 
any of her ways. Her caps were made of cosiliest lawn ; || power ? passing through the mili yard, for my friend, whom I could 
for caps became her matronly face right well, and were not no where see. ‘Oh, sir,’ says a man in the mill, who had 
unbecoming to that peach-like bloom that lingered on the been about the place as long as Toby himself, *Toby’s 
cheeks of that — Lone wipow. gone.’ ‘Gone where?’ ‘Oh, he’s dead.’ *How dead?’ 

Year after year passed away, and time had indeed wrought ‘Why, sir, we ate him for our Christmas dinner.’ ‘Eat 
wonders. But although the rank grass waved over the him?’ I think TI have been seldom in my life more aston- 
grave which had been watered with plentiful showers, she ished and shocked ; positively I would have given a fat cow 
had not forgotten the “ vow interrupted only by sobs,” and to be eaten, could I have saved poor Toby; but so it was. 
she still remained — a Lone wipow. Upon inquiry I found that the poor man had not the means 

Many suitors came to solicit her hand. They made hon- to buy his Christmas dinner, and that he was too proud to 
orable offers. They would take care of her property, they go into debt, and determined as he was to give his poor peo- 
would love, honor, and cherish her forever. But she drove ple a meat dinner, poor Toby fell a sacrifice to proud poverty.” 
them all, all, into — despair, and told them (they could hard- ap liss n  e ee 
ly credit her words) that she should remain—aA LONE 
wIDow. 

But who can foresee the course of events which mock even 
the art of divining? At last a skilful lawyer aspired to her 
band, and wished to make her his fair client. He came, he 
saw, and he conquered. He came —as soon as he heard that 
in such a place there lived such a lone widow. He saw — 
that report had only spoken the truth of her charms, and he 
conquered her remaining scruples. *Twas in the “ merry 
month of May, when blithe birds are singing.” They sat 
together in the fragrant porch, the skilful lawyer and that 
lone widow. A sweet briar strayed near with its branches ; 
a honeysuckle mingled its odors. He preferred his suit in 
soft accents, she listened with an attentive ear. He pleaded 
eloquently at the bar of her heart. She was his indulgent 
judge and jury. He waited fora verpict. She said notn- 
inc. He pressed her hand warmly in his, and with a most 
wooing look, gazed up into the eyes of that lone widow! 
She sighed. He asked her why heaved her bosom with that 
sigh? She spake of her good man, of his lands and tene- 
ments, which would be forfeit. He told her that he woald! 
take care of “that, and he was a skilful lawyer. Then the 
dark clouds were put to flight which hovered over her brow, 
and the sun shone brighter, and the birds sang sweeter, and 
the badding spring broke out in blossoms. She followed 
him shortly to God’s altar, and with all her worldly goods 
did him eudow. He was unlike her good man; bat lahrow 
the veil overher story. For having forgotten the vow which 
was “interrupted only by sobs,” she had taken the skilful 
lawyer, for better, for worse, and was no more —A LONE 
WIDow. 















































































































music. 
In the harmonic world, those who pretend to have made 
any progress in the study, are not the light, frivolous, ill- 
informed and ill-conducted herd valgarly denominated mu- 
sicians, composed of persons who happen to have a mellow 
throat, or a supple finge.. No one is considered capable 
even of commencing his career, who has not, joined to the 
natural qualities of a refined ear and sound judgment, and 
to a cultivated general taste, a preliminary knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable him to read melody and harmony, so as to be 
able, by merely looking at written music, to hear in his mind 
the fall effect of the music as it is intended to be performed, 
without the assistance of voice or instrument. Cherubini 
actually composed most of his beautiful works with the aid of 
no other instruments than pen, ink, and paper. An idea 
may be formed from thts fact of the degree to which musical 
civilization, as it may be called, has familiarized the student 
with difficulties. But stili the latitude given by the moderns 
to musical effect has left more perhaps to the genius and 
invention of the composer nom than at any previous era; 
and the attempts to “imitate nature”’ are every day giving 
ise to bolder combinations and ideas. It had been supposed 
by Handel, Haydn, and others, that music might be made 
not only to represent the feelings and passions, but even to 
imitate natural sounds and scenes. The more judicious of 
modern composers, however, hesitate to represent noise, 
rattling by rattling, crash by crash; and consider the pas- 
sions and feelings to be principally the subjects of represen- 
tative expression, as in poetry, in which imitative verse is 
seldom successful. They consider that harmony speaks to! 
the heart and head a language completely its own, and that 
its accents are only broken by forcing it to borrow terms 
from the scenes or actions it would describe. Whether they 
are right or no, they have produced very pleasing and intel-| 
ligible works in following out their idea; nor ean we regret 
that the thanders of Stiebalt’s Storm have given place toa 
more refined method of exciting sentiments of sublimity. 


TIDES. 
Accorpine to recent accurate observations, the tide wave 
travels from the Cape of Good Hope to Gibraltar, a distance 
of nearly 5,000 miles, in the incredibly short period of twelve 
hours, which is at the rate of above'400 miles an hour. The 
same wave requires twelve hours to reach Edinburgh from 
Gibraltar, a distance of 1,900 miles, and proceeds with'a 
velocity of 160 miles an hour; whereas that from Edinburgh 
to London, oniy 500 miles, requires the same time of twelve 
hours, and goes at the rate of 42 miles an hour. These 
retardations in the rate of velocity of the tide wave are 
occasioned by the obstruction it receives from the coast it 
comes in contact with. At Liverpoo} it is found that a 
fall of one-tenth of an inch in the barometer raises the tide 
one inch, which is a beautiful illastration of the law of gravi- 
tation. ‘ 


THE SAW-WHET. 

In Audubon’s “ Birds of America,” we find the following 
notice of the “‘ Saw-whet owl.” : 

“ A little owl is known in Massachusetts by the name of the’ 
‘“ Saw-whet,” the sound of its love notes bearing @ great re- 
semblance to the noise produced by filing the teeth of a large 
saw. These notes, when coming, as they frequenily do, 
from the interior of a déep forest, produce a very peculiar: 
effect on the traveller, who, not being aware of their real 
nalore, expects,.as: he-advances on his route, to meet with? 
shelter under a saw-mill at no great distance. Until I shot’ 
the bird in the act, I had myself been mose than ‘once ‘de-'’ 
ceived in this manner. On ore’ occasion, while walking® 
near my saw-mill in Pennsylvania, to see that all was right 
there, I was much astonished to hear these sounds issuing 
from the interior of the grist-mill. The door having ‘been 
locked, I had to go to my miller’s house close by to inquire 
if any one was at work in it.» He, however, informed me 
that the sounds I had heard were merely the notes of what” 
he called the screech owl, whose nest was close by, in a hol- 
low tree, deserted by the wood: ducks, a pair of which had 
been breeding there for several years in succession.” 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
An Italian gentleman mentioned to us, that the climate of 
Philadelphia destroys musical instruments imported from 
Germany or England. He had an excelleht piano-forte sent 
to him from Germany ; but the first summer dried up the 
wood so thoroughly, that the keys would not act, and the 
instrament became useless. He hoped that the winter would 
restore it; but was disappointed. The German instruments 
are not varnished, but polished. The air takes off the polish, 
and in one year the naked grain of wood appears. The 
American instruments are made considerably stronger than 
the European, and are nearly as delicate in their tones. The 





Piscellantes’ . 


REVERENCE FOR THE DEAD. 
Tuere is something exceedingly beautiful and touchthg in 
the-superstitious reverence with which the Moors protect the 
remains of the dead — if indeed the term superstition can be 
applied to a feeling so honorable to human nature. The 
known and appropriated burial-ground is inviolate of course,|| wood is seasoned up to the demands of the climate bef 
and to a degree that no Christian nation even approaches ;||being used, and it stands it better. The manufacture o 
but the “way-side grave of the meanest outcast is not less re-|| piano-fortes is a very extensive branch of trade in the eastern A sate of the estate in Court street, belonging to the heirs 
spected. Even a bone, or fragment of a human bone turned ||cities of the Union ; still, the Americans cannot be called a'jof the late James White, Esq., being a short time since the ' 
up by chance from its forgotten resting-place, is carefally| musical people. Most of the really accomplished musical |subject of conversation among a coterie of worthies who 
re-buried by the first Moor who notices it. On an arbor at||amateurs in Philadelphia are Italians or Germans, or descen- | shall be nameless, it called to their recollection several of the 
the corner. of a Moorish garden, a mile or two out of town,||dants of these nations. This is very natural; for the Eng-||“ business men” who some 45 or 50 years ago occupied the 
we saw a piece of bone that had been picked up by some/|lish who settled in these colonies were not the musical part|| premises or a-part of them, — among these Messrs. Russell « 
pious Moslem and placed among the vines, for some one!lof that nation, and the pursuits of their descendants, since)|& Clapp, auctioneers ; and within fifty years, ‘particularly’ 
more expert than himself ( decide whether it belonged to they came hither, have not been favorable for the devel Mr. Samuel Clapp and his chief'clerk, Azor Archibald: This 
the human family, and if so, to give it burial. On a sunny||opement of the fine arts. led to the following anecdote, as related several years since 
bank directly beside the road were two or threé graves, not by one of the actors in the scene, then in full vigor and 
raised as with us, but outlined by a range of stones picked THE ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS TO MAN. activity : 
up on the spot and set close together all around it. Some|} A curate in the county of Kildare, in Ireland, some time|| Am elderly countryman, on a ‘single horse wagon, the 
beautiful flowers were growing on them, perhaps planted by||ago related the following anecdote of his neighbor: “In/|worse fer age, laden with wooden ware, came down State 
the tender care of surviving friends. Without thinking, }/|his mill-yard was a gander, which had been there forty years;||street at about "Change hours, and'stopped opposite the 
gathered some ; a dirty, ill-clad boy was €riving by a borrico||he was the finest and largest bird of his kind I ever saw,” ||house since oceapied as the Union Bank. He seemed to 
at the moment; he stopped and looked at me with such an/|said the curate, “his watchfulness was excessive; no dog||be in sad trouble, and Mr. Russell, who was a very’pleas® 
air of grave displeasure, though awed by my Christian dress||could equal him in vigilance, or be more fierce in attacking||ant, facetious mao, particularly as an auctioneer, thus ac- 
and sex, (sufficient here to intimate Consular protection,)||strangers and beggars ; he followed his old master wherever||costed hints" What is the uvatfer, my old man?” *Zcan’t 
that though he said nothing, I saw I had sinned against||/he went, and at his command would fly at any man or beast, ||sell my cargo of wooden ware,” was: the reply ; “nobody: 
some dear sentiment, and laid the flowers gently on the|/and with his bill, wings, and feet, he would hurt severely.|| will bay it and let me gohomeand pay my'taxes.” ‘* Won't 
graye I had taken them from. His face lightened instantly,|| Whenever my neighbor paid me’a visit, the gander always||they?” said Russell ; “come, let us'see ; what is the amobnt 
and he went on without paying any farther attention io us. accompanied him, and I was liberal of oats, having one or||of your load?” “ Twelve nests of wooden bowls, a dozen 
A person who has visited a saint’s tomb, at the utmost peril||two geese in my yard : he would besides come out and give|}rolling-pins, as many sugar scoops, and a few odd notions,” 
of his life, describes it as a bare, unfurnished apartment, ||me a gratuitous call before a in the morning, |janswered the countryman.’ “ Well,” said Russell, “we'll” 
with a box or coffin suspended from the ceiling by a chain.||but neither the oats nor the blandishment of the feathered||see about it;” and taking:out of ‘his pocket his ivory ham- 
This probably contains the relics of the person in wh fair ones could keep him long away, and he soon stalked!’ mer to arrest attention, “ Come, gents,” -he exclaimed, ‘let 








AN OLD-TIME REMINISCENCE. 
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Becerse vs. Worx.—The New York Express gives the||men who profess to copy the opinions of Plato, should be 


me offer you a lotof wooden ware — two nests of bowls of 
all sizes, two roliing pins, two sugar scoops, &c.- What do 
you bid for the lot? 2s.—3s.—4s.—5s.—6s.—9s.—12s—yours, 
Mr. Elisha Sigourney. Down with the cash. Come, gents, 
another lot. What say you? 2s.—4s.—8s.—12s. Gone to 
Nathl. Fellows, Esq. Down with the cash. That’s right, 
pay to Archibald. Try it again: come, gents, another lot : 
9s.—12s. Gone to the Honorable Thomas Russell. Archi- 
bald, take the money. Half through the cargo,” said the 
auctioneer ; “Come, gents, bid away. 8s.—10s.—12s.— 
Gone to David Green, Esq. Two more lots will relieve the 
poor man entirely. Come, the same price. Gone to Moses 
Michael Hays for 12s. And, now, the Jast lot, to let the old 
fellow depart in peace. Whatsay you? 2s.—4s.—6s.—9s.— 
12s. Gone to Crowell Hatch, Esq., for 12s. Come, Archi- 
bald, 72s—£2 12s. Pay the old man. There, my friend, is 
72 shillings. Who says you can’t sell your ware in Bos- 
ton?” 

“I vam,” said the old man, “who'd have thought it? — 
Can you do so often, for I vam I’Jl come agin, by and by?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Russell, “ you had better not. You will 
not find lack again, I eum.” 

The old man pocketed his change, and went off crying, 

“TI vam, Pil try again, I vam!” 

The anecdote is a true one, but all the actors in the play- 
fal scene, merchants, at the time, of great respectability, 
have passed from the stage of life. —- Boston Transcript. 





















































following account of an amusing incident which occurred in 
that city a week or two since : 

Early in the morning, a man presented himself to the 
keeper of a well-known restaurant, and requested alms. 

“ Why don’t you go to work?” says the proprietor. 

“ Willingly I would, replied the man, if I could get any 
thing to do, and not be choice about the kind either.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “‘ you shall be supplied :”’ and, in 
furtherance of his charitable object, brought a brick, which 
he gave him, directing him to take it in one hand and carry 
it to the pump at the entrance of the Park and lay it down ; 
then to teke it up with the other and bring it to the place 
from which he started. This was to be repeated ten hours, 
when he would receive a dollar. 

No sooner said than done. He took the brick as directed, 
carried it the required time, and received his dollar; and 
expressed great willingness to do it again upon the same 
terms. 


Waurmsicar Mistaxe.—An immense Treasury document, 
says the Mercantile Journal, was a few years since laid on 
the desks of the members of Congress, much to the astonish- 
ment of those gentlemen, purporting to be an exact account 
of the moneys received at the various custom houses in the 
United States, during the /ast war. It was found, on inquiry, 
to have been furnished in consequence of a resolution which 
was passed at the previous session, requiring the Treasury 
officers to prepare, and cause to be printed, a statement of 
the custom house moneys of “last year.” The word year, 
by some slip of the pen, became transformed into war, and 
this apparently trifling error cost Uncle Sam a handsome 
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EXTRAORDINARY FIRE-FLIES. 

Tue darkness of the palace, (among the ruins of Palenque) 
was lighted up by fire-flies of extraordinary size and brillian- 
cy, shooting through the corridors and stationary on the 
walls, forming a beautiful and striking spectacle. They 
were of the description we saw at Nopa, known by the name 
of shining beetles, and are mentioned by the early Spaniards, 
among the wonders of a world where all was new, “as show- 
ing the way to those who travel at night.” The historian 
describes them as “ somewhat smaller than sparrows, having 
two stars close by their eyes, and two more under their 
wings, which gave so great a light that by it they could spin, 
weave, write and paint; and the Spaniards went by night to 
hunt the Utios or little Rabbits of that country ; and a-fish- 
ing, carrying these animals tied to their great toes or thumbs ; 
and they called them Locuyos, being also of use to save 
them from the Goats, which are there very troublesome. 
They took them in the night with fire-brands, because they 
made to the light, and came when called by their name; and 
they are so unwieldy that when they fall they cancot rise 
again ; and the men stroaking their faces and hands with a 
sort of moisture that is in those stars, seemed to be afire as 
long as it lasted.” 

It always gave us high pleasure to realize the romantic 
and seemingly half fabulous accounts of the chroniclers of 
the conquest. Very often we found their quaint descriptions 
so vivid and faithful as to infuse the spirit that breathed 
through their pages. We caught several of these beetles, 
not, however, by calling them by their names, but with a hat, 
as school-boys used to catch fire-flies, or, less poetically, 
lightning bugs, at home. They are more than half an inch 
long, and have a sharp horn on their head; when laid on the 
back they cannot turn over except by pressing this horn 
against a membrane upon the front. Belind the eyes are 
two round transparent substances full of luminous matter, 
about as large as the head of a pin, and underneath is a 
large membrane containing tne same Jumiaoas substance. 
Four of them together threw a brilliant light for several 
yards around, and by the light of a single one we read dis- 
tinctly the finely printed pages of an American newspaper. 
It was one of a packet, full of debates in Congress, which 
I had as yet barely glanced over, and it seemed stranger 
than any incident of my jouraey to be reading by the light 
of beetles, in the ruined palace of Palenque, the sayings and 
doings of great men at home. — Stephens’ Travels in Central 
America, ; 


Umerettas (says the Philadelphia North American) were 
first used in this city in 1771. They were clumsy, awkward 
affairs, and were made of oiled linen, and the sticks rattan. 
Previous to that, doctors and ministers wore oil cloth capes 
to keep off the rain, hooked close around the neck. They 
contrast queerly with the size and beauty of the present 
ladies’ sum screens. In those days, these attempts to hide 
one’s self from the burning rays of the sun were ridiculed 
in the public journals. 











Naw Docrrines.— At this day, when the public mind is 
considerably excited by the promulgation of new doctrines, 
it may gratify the curiosity to trace the origin of some of 
them. Grahamish is a species of modern Pythagoreanism, 
so far as it relates to diet. Pythagoras forbid his disciples 
the use of animal food, and among vegetables forbid the 
use of beans. Graham does the same, except that he does 
not express any antipathy to the latter article. The commu- 
nity system, carried into complete operation by the Shakers, 
tried not very successfully by Robert Owen of Lanark, and 
now re-attempted by the Transcendeltalists, was likewise of 
Pythagorean origin. The mode of living at the Pythagorean 
school at Crotona, was the following : — The Pythagoreans, 
with their wives and children, lived together in a public 
building, in perfect harmony, as one family. Each morning 
it was decided how the day should be spent, and every even- 
ing a review was made of all that had been done. Godwin 
was the first to recommend this community system to the 
English public, in his work on Political Justice, and many 
of his notions were derived from Plato’s Republic. The 
Owen theory of agamy, or of exempting matrimony from 
the notice of the magistrate, was fir . ypenly defended in the 
Political Justice. The plan is incoo <!: le with inheritance, 
and with the separation of proper., , it is ungrateful to 
the sex, who would be forsaken in their old age, and it is 
destructive of the domestic affections. Godwin was greatly 
scandalized, soon after the publication of his work; but he 
was so little the fanatic of his own system as to marry imme- 
diately afterwards. He married Mary Wolstoncraft, the cel- 
ebrated advocate of very similar notions. Shelley the poet, 
who was even more extravagant in his theories, married 
their daughter. 

Plato, in the fifth book of his Republic, proposes this very 
system, with accompaniments of license and cruelty, which 
Godwin would condemn. Yet the clergy do not blush to 
quote Plato with attachment, calling him the “divine,” 
while they name Godwin with abhorrence. This is not con- 
sistent. “Plato,” says.a modern author, “addresses the 
beast in human nature; he tickles the humor, at the expense 





dence ; he flatters sensuality at the expense of morals; he 
absolves debauchery from the cares of parentality; and 
seduces the intellect bypthe prospect of power.” Godwin, 
on the other hand, only the reason, and his work 
would be slighted by sensualists. We see no reason why 


ashamed of the far more ideal Godwin. 

The true method of becoming wise is to gather maxims 
of wisdom and prudence from all these systems. But we 
would advise all who wish to live according to the commu. 
nity system, to join the Shakers; and all who wish to live 
on a purely vegetable diet, to go to India and join the 
Brahmins. 





Posuic Dinner To Cuartes Dickens, at Epinsurcs. — 
How strange it must seem to a genuine dollar-and-cent Yan- 
kee, to hear of giving a dinner to a man whois neither an 
importer or exporter of goods, who has neither built a ship 
or a steam-boat, fought a battle or made a speech in the 
national halls of legislation —to a mere literary man! Yet 
such an extraordinary incident has taken place at Edin- 
burgh. A dinner has lately been given to Charles Dickens, 
by the citizens of Edinburgh, as a compliment to his literary 
merits. In his speech the author made a fine eulogium 
apon the “ Literature of Scotland,” a subject which he pro- 
posed as a toast, in connection with the health of the chair- 
man, Professor Wilson, identified as Christopher North. — 
“ Who,” remarks Mr. Dickens, “can revert to the literature 
of Scott and Burns, without having directly in bis mind, as 
inseparable from the subject, and foremost in the picture, 
that old man of might, with his lion heart and sceptred 
crutch, Christopher North ?— It has been the happy lot of 
Scotland, that her great writers have loved to exhibit her 
various forms, in scenes of solitary grandeur or her simple 
village ways. The mighty genius who lately departed from 
you, was equally at home in the wild grandeur of Highland 
scenery, in the burning sands of Syria, and in the low haunts 
of London life; while there is not a shepherd or a peasant 
who has not his type immortalized in the verse of him whose 
hand was on the plough while his heart was with the 
muse. There is not a glen or lonely haunt in the Highlands, 
which has not been visited by Christopher in his shooting 
jacket, with a heart as free and wild as the winds that swept 
over him. His voice has been heard from the lonely heaths 
and snow drifts of the mountains, in the highways of Edin- 
burgh, and in the caves of the Covenanters.” 


Tae Wuies anv Tories or Great Britaix.—The present 
contest in the political theatre of Great Britain is not one 
between the privileged and the unprivileged. classes; between 
monopoly and aristocracy on the one side and liberty and 
democracy on the other. It is a contest between the two 
great branches of the English Oligarchy, who are now in- 
volved in a direct conflict with each other, on account of one 
or two measures which would give to one the advantage of 
the other. They have heretofore been pretty well united in 
their harmonious endeavors to fleece the multitude; but at 
the present time there are certain points in which the inter- 
est of the landed aristocracy and the commercial aristocracy 
are at variance. The corn laws, for instance, which the 
landed interest is resolved to support, are adverse to the 
interest of the “merchant princes” and manufactorers. 
The contest between these two great parties will be a very 
close one ; and it is estimated that the cost of the election to 
the aristocracy is about six millions of dollars. The French 
journals seem to hope for any thing but a peaceable result. 
They proclaim that it would be well for the world, for Europe 
and France in particular, if Great Britain should be convulsed 
to the centre, and occupied at home in such a manner, that 
she should have no time nor opportunity to extend her inter- 
meddling with foreign nations agd her encroachments any 
farther. The union of the two great aristocratical parties 
(the Whigs and Tories) is all that can preserve them from 
being overwhelmed by the power of the radicals or republi- 
cans, as they ought more properly to be termed. If they 
become disunited, “they must both yield — God knows how 
soon —to the other parties that have seconded each as & 
choice between evils, and which would then sweep away, 
along with the Whigs and Tories, all corn laws, high daties, 
and qualifications, church rates, ecclesiastical establishments, 


and hereditary privileges.” 


Tas News rrom Curna received by the Akbar at N. York, 
shows that the “ barbarians” are still determined to resist 
the forced introduction of opium by the Christian forces of 
England. There is little hope, however, of their success. 
Their enervated government and spiritless population cannot 
stand against European discipline and bravery, urged on by 
just for gold. dhe ihn 
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Tue Eccrestasticat Counc. — The Council in the case 
of Rev. John Pierpont, have published their report, compris- 
,ing a review of the charges, and the result unanimously 
adopted. The report, of which the following is a synopsis, 
is long, and drawn up with much skill and care. It arranges 
the several charges made against the pastor, under their 
three most natural divisions — the first, embracing the charg- 
es imputing immoralities to the pastor, namely, the use o 
indelicate allusions in his preaching and elsewhere ; a want 
of scrupulous integrity and a due regard to truth: the sec- 
ond, those which charge him with a want of ministerial and 
pastoral fidelity, in consequence of too great attention to 
secular and other pursuits out of the church: and the third, 
including the other class of charges, of using vindictive, 
harsh, and unchristian language in the correspondence with 
his people, after the controversy commenced. 

In regard to the first, the charge of immoralities, the result 
of the Council is, that the proof is wholly insufficient to sus- 
tain either of the allegations. It reviews carefully the proof 
in regard to each of the specifications, and concludes with 
the unanimous opinion of acquittal on each and all of them. 

In regard to the second, or neglect of ministerial and pas- 
toral duties, the result is the same. The -roof offered, in the 
opinion of the Council, was altogether insufficient. On the 

It is computed that from the commencement of the Af- 


contrary, it appeared from abundant evidence, that few pas- 
ghanistan campaign, in 1838, to October 1840, 55,000 camels 


tors could come out from a scrutiny so severe, extending , ’ 
over a period of twenty years or more, where so much was||have been killed or lost. Their value is estimated at over 
two millions of dollars. 


found to be worthy of praise, and so little deserving of cen- 
; His Holiness, the Pope, has issued a bull against Animal 


sure. 
As to the third, the result of the Council is, that the use||Magnetism. The papal thunders denounce it as irreligious 
and immoral. 


of the word vindictive is wholly unauthorized by any proof; 

but in regard to the want of Christian courtesy and kindness|| The ship Akbar, recently arrived at New York, from Can- 

in the tone of his correspondence, after the controversy com-||ton, sailed from this port on the 17th of November, 1839. 
She has been engaged in the freighting business between 


menced, the charge so far was considered es suffiiently 
Canton and Singapore and several other ports, and has 


proved — and the pastor is accordingly censured. 
in review of the whole, the result of the Council is, that}|made for her owners, it is said, during her absence of about 
21 months, nearly $200,000. 


considering that all the material allegations are proved to be 
The insurrection of slaves near New Orleans, proves all 


groundless; and in view of the proof that a large majority 
of the worshippers and members of the church are favorably|ja hambug. The confessions of the slaves were forced from 
them by whipping. 


and friendly disposed toward tue pastor, they see no cause to 
recommend the dissolution of the connection between the pastor); The Auburn Journal says that five field pieces have been 
stolen from that county within a short time. The editor 


and his people. 
The document concludes with kind, Christian, and dis-//thinks it not unlikely that preparations are making for anoth- 
er Patriot movement. 


criminating advice to all the parties, recommending them in 
’'The Sunbury (Penn.) American states that workmen are 


future to study those things which sha!l make for peate, and 
which shail tend to edify one another, — the pastor to confine|| now engaged in exploring the lead mine recently discovered 
near that place. About twenty-five tons of ore have been 


his labors out of the pulpit, within a narrower circle; and 
the people to leave their pastor mote freedom in the exercise|| taken out, which will yield sixty per cent. of pure metal. 
of his own judgment as to the manner in which he shall oc-/} In Monroe county, (N. Y.) the stump and roots of an old 
cupy his leisure hours. oak were recently sold for boat knees for $50. ‘The body 
made 4,840 staves, worth $39. Four logs sold for $10, and 
top limbs made 7 cords of wood. The whole tree sold on the 
ground for over $100! Some old locust trees have been sold 
for double the money. 

A number of Maltese, recently landed at New York, are 
said to be driving a capital business in that city by begging 
One of the papers thinks that if the police do not speedily 
interfere, all the Lazzaroni of Italy will come over. 


ated in the map. 


eighteenth century. 


Soden, on a new and handsome type. 


Weekly Mecorv. 


There is a prospect of a large supply of Teas — several 








quent fall in the prices. Of course, the speculators are in 
trouble. 

The merchants of St. Louis discharge their clerks the mo- 
ment they discover they gamble. 

Ice was selling in Galveston, Texas, on the 26th ult, at 
three cents a pound. 


New Muosic.— Prentiss, 33 Court street, has issued the 
first of a series of military music, to be illastrated by views 
of the Manual exercise. The first illustration is “‘ Shoulder 
Arms,” in the new State uniform ; the music, the ‘Spanish 
Retreat Quick Step;’’ the whole executed in a beautiful 
style. The plates are also to be sold separately, elegantly 
colured. 

“Til think of thee, love,” the music by John M. White, 
and “I would that she were here,” the words by G. P. Mor- 
ris, and the music by Rosier, are just issued by the same 
publisher. The illustrations are in the very first style. 


Fine Arts, in London, the first prize for oi) painting was 
gained by Gustavus Giraudaut, a child only nine years of 
age. 

Within a circle of five miles round Pittsburg, it is stated 
in the Intelligencer of that city, ten thousand persons, of all 
classes, have joined the several temperance societies in those 
limits. 

The London Journal of Commerce intimates that the 
French government are about to send a flotilla to Texas, in 
order to obtain satisfaction for the insults offered to M. Sa- 
digny, the French Minister to that Republic. 

Professor Ingraham has received the appointment of Sec- 
retary of Legation to Spain. 

It was stated by Mr. Sevier in the Senate, during the dis- 
cussions on the fortification bill, that on the borders of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri there were forty-three thousand Indian 
warriors well provided with arms, and crouching ready for 
the spring, the moment Engl.ad should give the signal for 
war. 

The business on the Norwich and Worcester Railroad is 
increasing very rapidly. The number of passengers in the 
month of July, 1841, was 12,705, for the same month in 1840, 
there were but 7,969. 


Tae Exrtozine Squaproy, at the last advices, was at the 
Sandwich Islands, fitting fur a cruise to the Columbia river 
and the Northwest Coast ; from thence it is expected they 
will again proceed to the South Pole, and retarn home by 
the way of Cape of Good Hope. 


Tue Rose or Saaron. — Abel Tompkins announces the 
publication of this interesting annual in September next. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. «, 


As we are approaching the termination of our third vol- 
ume, we take the liberty to remind those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears of the necessity of prompt remittances. 
There is a very considerable sam due on our books, and as 
we are disposed to be liberal in our terms, we propose to 
receive the advance price from all subscribers who will remit 
the amount due, without expense to us, before the close of the 
volume. There are now four numbers to be published, which 
will afford ample time to comply with these terms; afier 
which they will have ‘80 feason to complain if we rigidly 


exact, 1 aca a a terms, $3.00 per year. 


pointment of Superintendent of the New Hampshire Hosp: 
tal for the Insane. 
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Mr. Dearzorn, Washington street, has published a neat 
map of Boston and the neighborhood, accompanied with a 
succinct account, in a small pamphlet, of the towns deline- 


Tue Messrs. Hanrer have published the new work of G. 
P. James, “The Ancient Régime,” a spirited tale of the 


Tae Mvsicat Casmer, for this month, edited by Prof. G. 
J. Webb and T. B. Hayward, is published by Bradbury & 


ships being now on their way to this country — and a conse- 


strength His are dcenyind, Silieg t teeth is a 


Ata late meeting of the society for the encouragement of 


Dr. George Chandler, of Worcester, has received the ap-|}. 


LITERATURE, &c. 383 


A species of mineral, known to the geologist as pyrites, 
is often found and treasured up as ‘gold’ by those who are 
unacquainted with the substance. It usually contains noth- 
ing but iron and sulphur, and is worthless even as iron ore. 
Sometimes it contains copper, when it appears of a bright 
yellow color, and has at least a nearer resemblance to 
gold, but yet is of little value. 

A Tory candidate in the north of England, during the pre- 
sent and general election, hit upon an ingenious method of 
corruption. He presented the wives of several electors with 
silk flags to hang from their windows, each piece of silk 
being sufficiently large to make a gown! 

The deep cut on the Reading and Pottsville Railroad, be- 
lieved to be the greatest work in Pennsylvania, is now com- 
pleted, and the track has been laid. The cut is forty-six 
feet deep, and 3500 in length, through solid lime rock of the 
hardest kind. 


Deats or Wittiam H. Simmons.— It is with feelings of 
heavy sorrow that we announce the death of Wituiam H. 
Summons, Esq., son of Justice Simmons of this city, who died 
at his father’s residence on Tuesday morning. Mr. S. had 
but recently returned from Havana, where he passed the 
winter, and took the disease which caused his death from a 
destitute passenger whom he attended during a severe sick- 
ness on the voyage home. Mr. Simmons was known jo the 
community generally, as a popular lecturer on modern liter- 
ature—to this subject his cultivated mind, refined taste, 
elevated talents and superior eloquence, imparted an interest 
which attracted immense audiences to listen to him, from 
whom he received the most enthusiastic commendation. But 
it was as a husband —a son—a brother —a friend, that 
this true excellence appeared. A cheerful disposition, a con- 
fiding and affectionate heart, and a great versatility of talent, 
rendered him beloved and admired by all who knew him. 
To his relatives and intimate friends his loss is irreparable, 


and his decease will be keenly felt even by his, casual ac- 
quaintance. — Post. 





Musi itess Directorp. 
DANIEL MANN, M. D., 





Surgeon Dentist,and manutacturerof MineralT’ eeth, 16 Summer Street 


Boston. His mineratteeth are of the highest perfection, beaut: 
perfect preservation. 
whose teeth should lose no aime in havingthem 


All operations Gatranted 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School strect, Boston. Particularat- 





tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


hand buoks, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 
THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 

tdited by H. Theodor Hach, is published ev other Saturday. ina 

neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 

No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 











WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and SilverWatcheer, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepe “red. 


» WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Slostdiae and Publisher, 13 ‘Tremont Row. 


‘WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is loonad in aes of elegance 
fitted to adurn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with @ 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to ci, improve 
and entertain the minds of itsreaders. [ts morals ate intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character: 
of the most eminent American writers are contributor to its columas. 











aE 


The selections of Music are made with post care,and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price ofthe paper. 


Teams. — $2.50 perannum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 


Postmasters are au 2 subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Pi -but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk: expense ofthe Publisher, © 


C. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 





oF 
A CHEAP BOOK. = 


Tax publishers of the Magazine, haying on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
farnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the — 
volume to aubecribers, for $5.00. 





The music it con ‘of the most 
cannot be purchased music stores for less | 
times the price of the work, Rg 
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Coat 
In silence Mat-thew lay and eyed The spring be- neath the tree, 


_ALLEGRETTO. 
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Misi B42. TOCPRITHIY o« 
AS SUNG BY THE “HUNGARIAN SINGERS.” ..... ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


SECOND VERSE. 


‘And here on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think, 

How oft a vigorous man I lay, 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly, idly stirred 5 

For the same sound is in my ears, 
Which in those days I heard.”’ 





BY-PaST TIME. 
Tue sky is blue, the sward is green, 
The leaf upon the bough is seen, # 
The wind comes from the balmy west, 
The little songster builds its nest, 
The bee hums on from flower to flower, 
Till twilight’s dim and pensive hour; 
The joyous hour arrives; but when 
Shall by-past times come back again ? 


I think of childhood’s glowing years — 
How soft, how bright the scene appears! 
How calm, how cloudless pass away 
The long, long summer holiday ! 

1 may not muse — [{ must not dream — 
Too beautiful these visions seem 

For earth and mortal men ; but when 
Shall by-past times come back again ? 


1 think ef sunny eyes so soft! 

Too deeply felt, enjoyed too oft, 

When through the bloomy fields [ reved 
With her, the earliest, dearest loved ; 
Around whose form I yet survey, 

In thought, a bright, celestial ray 

To present scenes denied ; and when 
Shail by-past times come bavk again? 


Alas! the world, at distance seen, 
Appear'd all blissful and serene, 
And Eden, formed to tempt the foot, 
With crystal streams and goj.‘-n fruit ; 
That world when tried and trod, is found 
A rocky waste, a thorny ground ! 
We then revert to youth ; but when 
Shall by-past times come back again? 
[ Blackwood’s Magazine. 
"Par Apvawtace oF oetrinc “a Sus.” — It is stated in 
the Natchez Free Traderthat Tim Greene,’ now one of the 
‘ oldeSt’ printers in Virginia was drafted for service in the rev- 
‘ olitionaty' war ¢ but, believing with Jack Falstaff that “ dis. 
cretion was the better part of valor,” at the expense of a 
watch and a pretty round sum of mioney, he procured a sub. 
Stitdté, who an3weted at the first eproilment to the name, as 
well as the place, of Tim Greene. In the first battle after the 








|enrollment Greene’s substitute was killed, and thus the name! 


of the principal went upon the books of the War Departmen 
as slain. Under the pension law the children of that old 
slain soldier, Tim Greene, who is even now alive, have for 
years received the substantial gratitude of their country. 





West Indies, was invited to dine with Dr. Hervey, at Dublin, 
when several of the faculty were present. The conversation 
turned upon tropical climates, and the officer, whose opinion 
was asked about that of the West Indies, said “it was an 
infernal place, and that if he had lived there until that time, 
he would have been dead of the yellow fever two years ago.” — 
A physician, without observing the bull, gravely added, 
“that the climate was certainly very unwholesome, and that 
vast numbers died there.” ‘ Very true,” said a Dr. O'Don- 
nel, “ but if you'll tell me where people do not die, I'l go 
and end my days there.” 


| 
A Dovste Bot.. — An Irish officer, just returned from 3 


THE DESERTED FARM. 
We gazed upon a peasant’s home ; 
It was a pleasant scene, 
Secluded in a little dell, 
A stream kept ever green ; 
While a small strip of faded grasa 
Showed wher a swing had been: — 
Ah, many a merry-hearted boy 
Had frolicked there, i ween. 


My heart grew sad ; the walis were bare, 
No breathing thing was near, 

And fancy sickened at the thought 
That Death had revelled here. 

On the green sod we pitying dropped 
A sympathetic tear, 

To mourn the happy group that once ~ 
Had congregated here. 


There was a wild rose trained with care, 
A mark of woman’s taste, 

A drawing rudely scratched with chalk, 
Some childish hand kad traced ; 

And everywhere the neat white walls 

_ With pictures rude defaced : 


Oh, what had made this humble home, 
So pleasant once, a waste ! 


New was the ruin, yet 1 found 
A mark of man’s decay ; 
A broken crutch, upon the floor, 
In one dark corner lay, 
Which once, methought, might have sustained 
A dame or grandsire gray; 
I called aloud — the echoing bills 
Repeated : ‘* Where are they?” 


We left, with hearts oppressed and sad, 
The desolate abode, 
And saw a sturdy rustic lad 
Come whistling down the road; 
We asked what caused that ruined scene, 
And begged him to direct us — 
s. ‘Why, stranger, that was Brown’s old place, 
Whe broke and went to Tezas.”’ 
[Louisville Journal. 
Lecat Questions on Tarts.—The Sunbury American 
proposes thé following question to the young lawyers of 
Northumberland. We think it would puzgleione of Phila- 
delphia. ‘ Suppose the plaintiff A. brings his action against 
the defendant B. for a dog, and sets forth in his declaration, 
as descriptive of the animal, that he had the end of his tail 
cut off, is it not incumbent on the plaintiff, in order to sup- 
port his declaration, to show that the dog had no end to his tail, 
or in other words, that he had an endless tail, or a tail without 
end’"™ © 


“ Have you heard my last speech?” said a prosy orator 
the other-day, to a friend. : . 

“No,” replied the person addressed, with a shrug, “I 
wish td goodness.I had.” ‘ ; . 
Ss ss 
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